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"Proportional  Representation"  is  representation  in 
proportion  to  numerical  strength.  The  term  is  ap- 
plied to  those  systems  in  which  representation  is  given 
to  minorities  as  well  as  majorities,  or,  to  all  consider- 
able groups  of  electors  in  proportion  to  their  voting 
strength.  The  essential  feature  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation is  the  grouping  of  voters  according  to  polit- 
ical ideas  and  interests  rather  than  according  to  arti- 
ficial geographical  lines. 

England 

In  1780  the  Duke  of  Richmond  introduced  a  bill  in 
Parliament  including  a  clause  for  minority  representa- 
tion. In  1854  Lord  John  Russell  introduced  a  mo- 
tion in  Parliament  for  the  application  of  limited  vote 
where  three  candidates  were  to  be  elected.1 

In  1870  the  cumulative  vote  was  applied  to  elections 
for  local  boards  of  education.2 


1  Hansard  (1854)  vol.  (XXXI. 

2  33-34  Vic.  C,  75  sec.  29,  p.  455. 

Important  works  published  in  England  on  this  subject  were:  1854 
.7.  G.  Marshall.  "  Majorities  and  Minorities:  Their  Relative  Rights:"  1859 
Thos.  Hare.  "The  Election  of  Representatives:  Parliamentary  and  Mu- 
nicipal.*' 

In  lSti2  .7.  8.  Mill.  Considerations  on  Representative  Government." 
advocated  proportional  representation. 
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Switzerland 

In  1846  Victor  Considerant  addressed  the  Grand 
Council  of  Geneva  in  an  open  letter  "De  la  Sincerite 
du  Gouvernment  Representatif,  ou  Exposition  de 
l'filection  Veridique."1 

Neuchatel.  The  limited  vote  was  known  here  as 
early  as  1867  and  was  used  at  that  time  for  the  elec- 
tion of  candidates  from  which  were  chosen  magistrates 
and  "jures." 

Vaud.  The  same  system  was  applied  in  this  can- 
ton in  1867  for  the  election  of  "jures." 

In  1891,  as  a  result  of  riots  brought  about  by  con- 
tests over  elections,  the  Canton  of  Ticino  adopted  the 
"Free  List."  The  same  year  Neuchatel  adopted  the 
same  system.  Geneva  followed  in  1892;  Fribourg 
and  Zug  in  1894;  Soleure  in  1895.  Others  have  fol- 
lowed since,2  though  proportional  representation  has 
been  rejected  for  some  cantons  and  for  the  federal 
assembly. 

United  States 

The  idea  was  here  first  presented  in  1844  by  Mr. 
Thos.  Gilpin  (Phila.)  in  his  work  "On  the  Representa- 
tion of  minorities  of  electors  to  act  with  the  majority 
in  elected  assemblies." 

In  1870  the  Illinois  Constitutional  Convention 
adopted  a  scheme  of  electing  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Cumulative  vote.3 


1  In  1861  M.  Antoin  Morin  published  'Tn  Noveau  S.vsteme  Electoral" 
(at  Geneva)  and  in  1862  a  work  'De  la  Representation  des  Minorites. 

2  See  postea,  "Laws." 

8  Const,  art.  4.  sees.  7  and  8. 
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A  New  York  law  in  1874  provided  for  the  election 
of  aldermen  in  districts  of  three  members  each,  no 
voter  to  vote  for  more  than  two.1 

Pennsylvania.  In  1870  by  special  act  provided  for 
the  use  of  the  cumulative  vote  in  the  city  of  Blooms- 
burg  for  all  offices  of  two  or  more  incumbents.2  The 
law  was  later  amended  to  include  other  muncipalities. 

In  1874  limited  vote  was  applied  to  the  election  of 
police  magistrates  in  Philadelphia.3  In  1875  the  legis- 
lature provided  for  twenty-five  courts  with  the  same 
number  of  judges  to  be  elected  on  a  general  ticket, 
the  voter  to  be  allowed  to  vote  for  two-thirds  of  the 
members  to  be  elected.4 

In  1893  an  act  was  passed  for  the  election  of  alder- 
men in  Boston  by  limited  vote.5 

Other  Countries 

Brazil.  A  law  of  Oct.  20,  1875,  established  the 
limited  vote  for  elections  to  the  municipal,  provincial, 
and  national  Assemblies. 

Cuba.  Limited  vote  was  first  introduced  in  Cuba 
in  1879. 

Denmark  adopted  Proportional  Representation  for 
elections  to  the  Parliament  in  1855,  and  re-enacted 
the  system  for  the  Landsthing  in  1867.6 


1  N.  Y.  Laws.  1874,  c.  515,  p.  704. 

2  Sess.Laws  of  Penn.  1870,  No.  335,  sec.  4,  p.  343.    Repealed  1882. 
8  Sess.  Laws,  1874,  No.  147,  sec.  2,  p.  224. 

4  Sess.  Laws,  1875,  No.  60,  sec.  4,  p.  57. 

•Mass.  Acts.  1893.  c.  473,  p.  1409. 

•  Laws  of  Oct.  2,  1855  and  July  12,  1867. 
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Italy  made  use  of  the  limited  vote  for  elections  to 
the  Parliament  from  1882  to  1891. 

Malta.  By  ordinance  of  Dec.  13,  1861,  limited  vote 
was  applied  to  the  election  of  members  of  the  council 
of  seven ;  the  elector  to  vote  for  only  four  candidates. 

Portugal  provided  for  the  election  of  deputies  by 
limited  vote  by  a  law  of  May  21,  1884. 

Spain.  Limited  vote  was  introduced  as  early  as 
1878  for  the  election  of  deputies.   , 

Xearly  all  the  laws  at  present  in  force  for  propor- 
tional representation  have  been  enacted  since  1890. 
For  a  discussion  of  the  laws  see  postea.  "Laws." 
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DEFINITIONS  AND  SYSTEMS 


All  systems  of  proportional  representation,  real  or 
so-called,  require  the  election  of  more  than  one  repre- 
sentative in  a  district.     These  districts  are  designated 
Multiple  Districts;  the  ticket,  the  General  Ticket. 
Limited  Vote  (Restrictive  System) 

By  this  system  a  smaller  number  of  votes  is  allowed 
to  each  elector  than  the  number  of  members  to  be 
elected  from  the  district. 

[See  laws  of  Brazil,  Italy,  Massachusetts,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Portugal,  Spain.] 

This  system  is  objected  to  as  not  proportional,  on 
the  ground  that  the  number  of  members  each  party 
may  elect  is  determined  by  the  law  itself  without  re- 
gard to  the  strength  of  the  parties ;  e.  g.  where  seven 
are  to  be  elected  and  only  five  may  be  voted  for,  the 
majority  party  may  always  elect  five. 
Cumulative  Vote 

The  voter  is  allowed  as  many  votes  as  there  are 
persons  to  be  elected  and  may  distribute  such  votes 
among  the  various  candidates  as  he  pleases,  giving  one 
to  a  candidate,  all  to  one  candidate,  or  otherwise. 

[See  law  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Constitution  of  Il- 
linois.! 
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Though  representation  is  given  minorities  by  this 
method,  it  is  not  necessarily  proportional.  A  pre-elec- 
tion calculation  for  the  guidance  of  voters  is  necessary 
to  secure  effective  use  of  party  strength.  By  failure 
to  properly  dispose  of  their  votes  the  Republican  party 
in  the  9th  district  in  Illinois  in  1904  elected  one  can- 
didate while  the  other  party  elected  two,  though  the 
Republicans  had  a  majority  of  the  votes. 

The  main  practical  objection  to  both  the  limited  and 
the  cumulative  vote  is  that  they  give  greater  power  to 
the  machines  of  the  two  large  parties  and  entirely  pre- 
vent independent  movements. 

Proxy  System 

This  system  allows  but  one  vote  to  an  elector  and 
contemplates  the  election  of  only  one  representative  by 
each  faction  or  group.  But  the  representative  may 
cast  in  the  legislature  a  number  of  votes  proportionate 
to  the  number  of  electors  supporting  him  at  the  polls. 
Those  voting  for  unsuccessful  candidates  may  trans- 
fer their  support  to  successful  candidates. 

This  system  defeats  the  primary  purpose  of  our 
legislative  assemblies :  deliberation. 

The  foregoing  are  no  longer  considered  as  methods 
of  true  proportional  representation. 

Single  Untransferable  Vote  System 

The  simplest  form  of  proportional  representation. 
Each  elector  has  but  one  vote  in  a  multiple  district. 
There  is  no  electoral  quota  and  no  transfer  of  votes. 
Candidates  getting  the  highest  votes  are  elected.     Gen- 
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erally  proportional  i'n  operation,  but  possible  for  very 
popular  man  to  attract  so  many  votes  from  a  party  as- 
sociate as  to  cause  the  latters  defeat  by. the  candidate 
of  another  party,  by  reason  of  such  waste  of  votes. 

The  Quota 

The  following  systems  are  based  on  the  idea  of  se- 
curing an  effective  use  of  practically  all  the  votes  cast. 
To  accomplish  this,  calculations  based  on  an  "electoral 
quota"  are  made  use  of. 

The  quota  is  the  number  of  votes  sufficient  to  elect 
one  representative. 

The  simple  quota  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  total 
number  of  votes  cast  by  the  number  of  members  to  be 
elected.  Thus,  if  a  total  of  50,000  votes  is  cast  to 
elect  five  representatives,  10,000  would  be  the  electoral 
quota. 

[See  laws  of  Cuba,  Denmark,  Fribourg,  Neuchatel, 
Zug] 

The  Droop  Quota  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  total 
number  of  votes  cast  by  the  number  of  members  to  be 
elected  plus  one. 

[See  laws  of  Berne,  Geneva,  Moravia,  Norway,. 
Soleure,  Tasmania,  Ticino] 

The  d'Hondt  quota  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  total 
number  of  votes  cast  for  each  political  group  succes- 
sively by  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  etc.  A  number  of  the  quotients 
so  obtained  in  all  groups  equal  to  the  number  of  rep- 
resentatives to  be  elected,  is  checked  off;  the  lowest 
in  magnitude  of  these  quotients  is  the  "electoral  divi- 
sor" or  quota. 
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Suppose  the  parties  to  have  respectively  total  votes 
of  50,000;  25,000;  20,000;  10,000.     Dividing  succes- 
sively by  1,  2,  3,  the  following  quotients  are  obtained: 
50,000  25,000  20,000  10,000 

25,000  12,500  10,000  5,000 

16,666  8,333  6,666  3,333 

Suppose  there  to  be  four  representatives  to  be 
elected.  Arrange  the  quotients  in  order  of  magnitude 
to  the  number  of  four.  20,000  will  be  found  to  be 
the  quota. 

[See  laws  of  Belgium  and  Sweden] 
Preferential  Systems 

Single  transferable  vote.  Hare  System  (Andrae, 
Courtney,  Lubbock,  Spence,  etc.)  Each  elector  is  al- 
lowed one  effective  vote  but  may  number  the  candi- 
dates in  the  order  of  his  preference.  To  each  can- 
didate, on  the  counting  of  the  vote,  is  ascribed  only  so 
many  of  his  "first  choice''  votes  as  are  necessary  to 
elect  him  (i.  e.  a  number  equal  to  the  electoral  quota), 
and  the  surplus,  if  any,  is  transferred  to  other  candi- 
dates not  yet  elected,  according  to  the  second,  or  third 
choices  indicated  on  the  ballots  so  transferred.  If  the 
second  preference  has  already  been  elected  the 
third  choice  is  counted,  and  so  on.  Surplus  votes  hav- 
ing been  distributed  and  the  full  number  of  representa- 
tives not  having  been  secured,  candidates  whose  total 
vote  is  less  than  the  quota  are  eliminated  in  the  in- 
verse order  of  their  total  votes,  and  their  ballots  trans- 
ferred according  to  the  above  plan  until  a  sufficient 
number  has  been  elected. 

[See  laws  of  Denmark,  Moravia,  Tasmania] 
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This  system  is  difficult  to  apply  to  large  electoral 
districts  because  all  the  votes  must  be  brought  to  a 
central  bureau  to  be  counted.  A  recount  of  the  votes 
is  impossible  under  the  above  plan  as  given.  The 
wishes  of  many  of  the  electors  may  be  wholly  ignored 
in  the  transfer  of  votes.  The  order  in  which  the  bal- 
lots are  counted  may  materially  affect  the  result.  The 
system  has  the  appearance  of  an  ingenious  juggle, 
though  some  of  the  laws  have  by  certain  provisions 
avoided  some  of  the  difficulties  mentioned. 

Substitute  op.  Gove  Method.  By  this  method  the 
elector  casts  but  one  vote  and  expresses  no  preferences. 
The  transfer  of  votes  is  left  to  the  candidates,  who 
transfer  their  surplus  votes,  or  those  over  the  elec- 
toral quota,  and  their  insufficient  votes,  or  those  under 
such  quota,  to  other  candidates.  The  order  of  such 
transfer  is  determined  before  the  election  by  declara- 
tions by  the  various  candidates  of  the  names  of  those 
to  whom  they  will  make  their  transfers. 

This  method  defeats  the  primary  object  of  propor- 
tional representation  by  placing  the  results  of  the  elec- 
tion largely  in  the  hands  of  the  candidates  rather  than 
in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

The  d'Hondt  quota  is  not  applicable  to  "Single 
transferable  vote"  systems. 

Graduated  System  ( Preponderence  of  choice).  ^ 

Burnitz  Method.  The  elector  votes  for  a  number 
of  candidates  equal  to  the  number  to  be  .elected,  ex- 
pressing preference.  The  first,  second,  third,  etc.,  pref- 
erences of  each  candidate  are  counted  separately.  The 
totals  so  arrived  at  are  divided,  first  choices  by  one, 
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second  choices  by  two,  third,  by  three,  etc.  The  quo- 
tients added  together  give  the  "electoral  quotient"  or 
practical  total  vote  of  each  candidate.  The  candidates 
receiving  the  highest  elective  quotients  are  elected. 

[See  law  of  Finland] 

Cleveland  method.  This  method  differs  from  the 
Burnitz  only  in  the  value  given  the  ballots,  being  mul- 
tiple rather  than  fractional.  Where,  for  instance,  ten 
representatives  are  to  be  elected,  first  preference  counts 
ten  votes,  and  tenth  preference  one  vote. 

The  Graduated  system  is  exceptional  in  not  requir- 
ing the  use  of  the  quota. 

These  two  schemes  will  be  found  to  result  in  propor- 
tional representation  only  when  a  party  or  considerable 
group  of  electors  casts  all  its  preferential  _votes  in  the 
same  order.  If  they  be  distributed  equally  among  the 
candidates  one  party  may  elect  its  whole  list.  When 
preferences  are  scattered  haphazard  the  results  are 
haphazard. 

List  System 

This  system  is  based  on  party  lists  or  tickets.  Po- 
litical parties  and  other  groups  of  electors  put  in  nomi- 
nation lists  of  candidates  not  exceeding  the  number  to 
be  elected. 

Where  the  Single  Vote  is  used  each  elector  casts  one 
vote  which  may  be  cast  and  count  for  the  ticket  as  a 
whole,  or  may  be  cast  for  one  of  its  candidates,  and 
count  both  for  that  candidate  and  for  the  party  as  a 
whole. 

[See  law  of  Belgium] 
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Where  the  Multiple  Vote  is  used  each  elector  casts 
as  many  votes  as  there  are  candidates  to  be  elected, 
and  they  count  both  for  the  candidate  and  for  the 
party. 

[See  laws  of  Cuba,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  Swiss 
Cantons] 

In  either  case  the  total  number  of  votes  cast  for 
each  party,  and  the  total  vote  given  to  each  candidate 
individually  is  determined.  Representation  is  given 
each  party  in  proportion  to  its  total  vote.  This  may 
be  done  by  dividing  each  party's  vote  by  the  electoral 
quota,  the  resulting  quotient  being  its  number  of  repre- 
sentatives. The  quota  may  be  the  simple,  the  Droop 
or  the  d'Hondt. 

To  what  individuals  within  the  party  the  seats  shall 
be  assigned  is  determined  by  the  total  personal  vote 
each  has  received ;  or  it  may  be  required  that  each  can- 
didate receive  a  number  equal  to  the  quota  in  order 
to  be  elected. 

In  cases  where  seats  remain  unfilled  by  division 
among  the  parties"  according  to  quota,  the  remaining 
seats  may  be  distributed  eitbc  'to  the  frarties  having 
the  highest  remaining  fractions  of  a  quota,  or  to  those 
having  the  highest  remaining  fractions  over  and  above 
at  least  one  quota. 

Modifications  of  the  system  are  noted  in  connection 
with  the  laws  discussed  under  "Laws." 
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LAWS 

Limited  Vote 

Brazil.  Const.  (Feb.  24,  1891)  art.  28.  Law  of 
Jan.  26,  1892.  Deputies,  in  districts  where  from  three 
to  five  are  to  be  elected,  are  chosen  by  limited  vote. 

Italy.  Law  of  May  5,  1891.  Limited  vote  is  ap- 
plied in  provinces  and  municipalities  to  the  election  of 
councillors.  When  the  number  to  be  elected  is  five 
or  more  four-fifths  of  the  number  may  be  voted  for. 

Portugal.  Law  of  Aug.  8,  1901.  Limited  vote  is 
used  in  the  election  of  deputies. 

Spain.  Law  of  June  26,  1890.  Where  from  two 
to  four  deputies  are  elected  from  a  single  district  the 
elector  may  vote  for  one  less  than  the  number  to  be 
elected ;  where  more  than  four,  for  two  less;  where 
more  than  eight  for  three  less. 

/  Pennsylvania.  Laws  of  1875,  no.  60,  sec.  4  (p.  57). 
The  limited  vote  is  applied  to  the  election  of  magi- 
strates in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Constitution  art. 
5,  sec.  16,  provides  for  the  election  of  Supreme  Court 
judges  by  limited  vote,  the  elector  to  vote  for  six  out 
of  seven. 

Cumulative  Vote 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.  (See  report  of  W.  Hely- 
Hutchinson  to  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  Brit.  Miscell.  Doc. 
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no.  3,  1907,  p.  105.)  Members  of  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil are  elected  by  Cumulative  vote. 
^  Illinois.  Constitution  art.  4,  sees.  7  and  8.  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  elected  in 
districts  of  three,  each  elector  voting  for  two  candi- 
dates. 

The  Cumulative  vote  has  been  applied  to  the  election 
of  the  directors  of  private  corporations  by  the  constitu- 
tions of  several  states. 

[Calif.,  Id.,  111.,  Ky.,  Miss.,  Mo.,  Mont.,  Neb.,  N.  D., 
YV.  Va.] 

Single  Untransferable  Vote  System 

Japan.  Law  of  March,  1900.  Applies  to  this  sys- 
tem in  the  choice  of  the  379  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  47  districts  electing  from  5  to  15  mem- 
bers each.  No  quota  nor  transfer  of  votes  is  provided 
for.  Candidates  highest  on  the  list  are  to  be  declared 
elected  until  seats  are  filled. 

Single -transferable  Vote 

Denmark.  Law  of  Feb.  7,  1901  (no.  16).  A  modi- 
fication of  the  Hare  system  is  used  for  the  election  of 
members  to  the  Landsthing.  The  elimination  of  low 
candidates  after  the  transfer  of  surplus  votes  is  not 
provided  in  this  law,  but  seats  not  filled  by  the  trans- 
fer of  surplus  votes  are  divided  among  the  remaining 
candidates  according  to  their  total  vote.  An  exception 
to  this  rule  is  found,  however,  in  the  provision  that  no 
candidate  may  be  elected  on  less  than  half  the  quota 
number.     If  the  seats  are  still  not  all  filled  the  final 
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process  is  a  reading  of  all  the  votes  again,  crossing  out 
the  names  of  those  already  elected.  The  law  provides 
for  the  simple  quota. 

Iceland.  Law  of  Nov.  10,  1903.  It  is  provided 
that  for  elections  to  the  Town  Councils  in  the  Com- 
mercial Towns  the  d'Hondt  method  shall  be  employed. 

Moravia,  Law  of  Nov.  27,  1905.  Thirty-six  of  149 
members  in  the  Unicomerol  Provincial  Diet  of  the  pro- 
vince are  elected  by  the  Hare  system,  with  Droop 
quota.  Voting  is  for  three  candidates  in  order  of  pref- 
erence. Should  the  papers  first  drawn  out  to  a  num- 
ber sufficient  to  elect  three  candidates,  contain  the 
names  of  the  same  three  candidates,  and  the  remain- 
ing papers  all  contain  a  different  three,  then  the  first 
two  candidates  only  of  the  first  list  are  elected,  and 
another  ballot  is  held  to  decide  who  is  to  fill  the  third 
vacancy,  a  simple  majority  deciding  in  this  case. 

Tasmania.  Law  of  Nov.,  1907.  Elections  for  all 
members  of  the  House  of  Assembly  and  for  members 
of  the  Legislative  Council  from  two  multiple  districts. 
This  also  is  a  modified  Hare  system  with  Droop  quota. 
The  transfer  of  votes  is  accomplished  by  a  recount 
of  not  merely  the  surplus  but  of  all,  the  "first  choice" 
votes  of  a  candidate  who  has  been  elected.  The  sec- 
ond choices  thereon  expressed  are  trans fered  to  the 
various  candidates  subject  to  the  provision  that  the 
transfer  value  of  such  votes  shall  be  determined  by 
dividing  the  surplus  by  the  total  vote  of  the  elected 
candidate. 
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Graduated  System 

Finland.  Law  of  July  20,  1906.  Elections  for  the 
members  of  the  Diet.  Party  lists  are  limited  to  a 
certain  per  cent  of  the  number  of  representatives  to 
be  elected.  Preferences  are  recorded  for  the  various 
candidates  by  the  voter,  and  the  total  vote  of  each 
candidate  is  determined  according  to  the  Burnitz 
method.  Candidates  are  elected  according  to  their 
total  vote,  without  quota. 

List  System 

Belgium.  Law  of  Dec.  29,  1899.  The  list  system 
with  single  vote  is  used  here  for  the  election  of  mem- 
bers of  the  chamber  of  Deputies  and  of  the  Senate. 

The  total  vote  of  the  party  is  made  up  of  all  votes 
•cast  for  the  list,  both  personal  and  ticket  votes.  The 
quota  is  determined  by  the  d'Hondt  method.  The 
lists  are  allotted  seats  according  the  number  of  times 
their  total  votes  contain  the  quota.  No  membei  is 
•elected  who  has  less  votes  than  the  quota.  If  there  is 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  such  to  fill  all  the  seats  list 
votes  are  added  to  the  personal  votes  of  the  first 
•candidate  on  the  list  not  yet  elected  sufficient  to  elect 
him;  the  surplus  if  any  is  assigned  to  the  second 
candidate,  and  so  on  until  all  the  list  votes  have  been 
assigned. 

Cuba.  Const,  art.  39,  Decree  no.  331  (Apr.  i, 
1908).  A  law  for  the  election  of  representatives,  and 
provincial  and  municipal  councilmen  by  the  List  Sys- 
tem with  Multiple  vote  and  simple  quota.  The  voter 
may   mark   individual    candidates   or   vote   a    straight 
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party  ticket.  Seats  remaining  unfilled  after  distribu- 
tions by  quota  are  allotted  to  parties  having  the  larg- 
est remainders,  providing  such  parties  have  at  least 
one  full  quota. 

Germany.  Hesse-Darmstadt.  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation is  applied  in  Hessen  in  the  case  of  the  elec- 
tion of  assessors  in  Commercial  and  Industrial  Tri- 
bunals ;  the  law  of  July  6,  1904,  makes  it  compul- 
sory for  the  former ;  the  law  of  June  30,  lyOl,  makes 
it'  optional  for  the  latter.  The  list  system  with  mul- 
tiple vote  and  simple  quota  is  used. 

It  is  provided  in  elections  for  the  Geissen  In- 
dustrial Tribunal  that  votes  on  all  lists  shall  count 
for  each  candidate  individually,  but  a  corresponding 
number  shall  be  deducted  for  the  number  of  times  his 
name  is  struck  out  on  his  own  list. 

Wi'trtemberg.  Mr.  F.  L.  Cartwright  reporting  to 
Sir  Edward  Grey  (Brit.  Miscell.  Doc.  no.  3,  1907,  p. 
4)  states  that  representatives  are  elected  by  a  sys- 
tem of  Proportional  representation.  The  same  sys- 
tem may  be  used  also  in  municipal  elections  in  cities  of 
over  10,000  inhabitants. 

Norway.  Law  of  July  27,  1896,  amd.  May  29, 1901. 
A  law  for  the  electon  of  representatives  in  munici- 
palities by  the  list  system  with  multiple  vote,  allowing 
the  voter  to  repeat  (cumulate)  the  names  once  more 
than  is  done  in  the  official  list.  The  Droop  quota  is 
used. 

Sweden.  Bills  of  1907  (have  been  passed  once  by 
both  houses  of  the  Diet).  Member  of  the  Diet, 
and  County  and  Borough  Councillors  are  elected  by 
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proportional  representation.  This  bill  is  based  on  the 
List  System,  Multiple  vote,  and  d'Hondt  quota.  It 
contains  a  novel  scheme  for  the  assignment  of  seats 
to  candidates,  which  is  as  follows :  Successive  count- 
ings take  place  within  each  group  working  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  voting  paper  containing  a  name  already 
classified  on  the  list  has  on  the  second  counting  only 
half  power,  one  which  contains  two  names  already 
classified  has  in  subsequent  countings  only  one  third 
power,  and  so  on. 

[Suppose  ballots  cast  for  combinations  of  candi- 
dates in  the  following  manner:  K.  D.  S.  900;  K.  D. 
M.  300;  D.  S.  M.  210;  K.  S.  60. 

All  the  votes  given  to  each  candidate  being  counted 
at  par  :  D.  1410,  K,  1260 ;  S.  1170 ;  M  510.  Classify 
D.  as  No.  1  and  count  again  giving  those  ballots  con- 
taining D.'s  name  one  half  value:  K.  S.  450;  K.  M. 
150;  S.  M.  105;  K.  S.  60. 

By  this  count:  K.  receives  660;  S.  receives  615;  M. 
receives  225. 

On  the  third  count  ballots  containing  both  D.  and  K. 
are  counted  at  one  third,  either  alone  at  one  half :  S. 
300;  M.  100;  S.  M.  105;  S.  30: 

S.  receives  435;  M.  205.  The  order  of  candidates 
on  this  ticket  is  D.  K.  S.  M.1] 

Switzerland.  Bale-Ville.  Law  of  Jan.  1905  provides 
for  the  election  of  members  of  the  Grand  Council  by 
the  List  System. 

Berne.     Law  of -Nov.  26,  1899,  establishes  the  list 


'Illustration  from  report  of  Sir  R.  Bodd  to  sir  Edward  Gray. 

Brit.  Miscell.  Doc.  1907,  No.  :!.  p.  :»4. 
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system  for  election  to  the  General  Council  of  the  city 
of  Berne.  The  quota  used  is  the  Droop  quota.  Names 
are  voted  for  from  all  lists,  the  highest  candidate 
winning. 

Fribourg.  Decree  of  Mar.  23,  1895 :  List  system 
with  simple  quota  for  the  election  of  members  of  the 
General  Council  in  Town  Communes. 

The  elector  may  vote  for  the  candidates  of  various 
lists  or  may  cast  an  incomplete  ballot  or  a  "straight 
ticket."  The  total  vote  of  the  candidates  is  made  up 
of  votes  cast  for  them  individually  on  the  ballots  of 
all  lists.  The  total  vote  of  the  party  is  made  up  of 
all  votes  cast  for  the  candidates  of  its  list  and  all  votes 
left  blank  on  its  list.  That  is  the  party  receives  the 
benefit  of  all  votes  not  cast  for  members  of  another 
party  list  whether  or  not  such  votes  be  expressed  on 
the  ballot.  Seats  unfilled  by  the  quota  division  are  given 
to  the  party  having  the  strongest  remaining  fraction. 

Geneva.  Law  of  July  6,  1892,  amended  Jan.  23, 
1901.  A  law  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  Grand 
Council  by  the  List  System  with  Multiple  vote  and 
Droop  quota.  Candidates  receiving  the  highest  in- 
dividual votes  are  elected.  The  voter  may  vote  for 
members  of  different  parties,  his  vote  counting  for  the 
candidate  and  for  the  party  under  whose  names  the 
candidate  is  listed.  Seats  remaining  unfilled  after  the 
distribution  by  quota  are  given  to  the  parties  having 
the  highest  fraction  remaining. 

Neuchatel.  Decree  of  Jan.  25,  1895.  Members  of 
the  Grand  Council  are  elected  by  List  System  with 
multiple  vote,  simple  quota.     No  candidate  is  elected 
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who  has  not  received  at  least  fifteen  percent  of  the 
votes  cast.  Lists  which  have  no  candidate  having  at 
least  fifteen  percent  of  the  total  vote  are  eliminated. 

Schwyz.  Law  of  1898  amended  by  law  of  1907. 
The  list  system  is  used  for  elections  to  the  cantonal 
Grand  Council. 

Soleure.  Law  of  Mar.  17,  1895,  for  elections  to  the 
Grand  Council  and  to  Municipal  councils  by  the  List 
System  with  multiple  vote  and  Droop  quota.  By  this 
law  the  total  vote  of  each  party  is  determined  by  the 
number  of  tickets  with  the  party  name  at  the  top,  even 
though  such  ticket  contains  names  from  other  lists. 
Seats  remaining  unfilled  after  assignment  by  quota  are 
allotted  to  the  parties  having  the  highest  total  vote. 

Ticino.  Law  of  Feb.  9,  1891,  amended  1892,  1895, 
1898.  Elections  for  the  Grand  Council,  Commercial 
Councils,  Executive  Councils  and  District  and  cantonal 
jures  are  held  by  the  list  system  with  Multiple  vote  and 
Droop  quota.  Remaining  seats  are  given  to  the  parties 
having  the  highest  total  vote. 

Zug.  Law  of  Sept.  21,  1896,  for  the  election  of 
members  of  the  Grand  Council,  Executive  Council,  and 
for  the  election  of  judges.  This  law  combines  cu- 
mulative vote  with  the  list  system.  Each  elector  has 
as  many  votes  as  there  are  members  to  elect,  and  can 
distribute  them  as  he  pleases.  In  case  he  does  not  dis- 
pose of  all  his  votes  the  bureau  of  electors  completes 
his  ticket,  dividing  the  remaining  votes  among  his 
candidates.     Seats  are  assigned  by  simple  quota. 

Seats  remaining  unfilled  are  given  to  the  parties 
having  the  strongest  fractions  of  a  quota  provided  that 
number  amounts  to  an  absolute  majority. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  RESTRICTIONS  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES1 


Multiple  Districts 

The  constitutions  of  all  states  require  that  State 
Senators  shall  be  elected  by  districts.  In  nineteen  states 
it  is  specifically  required  that  but  one  Senator  shall  be 
elected  in  each  district. 

[Mass.,  Mich,  Minn,  N.  H,  N.  J,  N.  C,  N.  D, 
Ohio,  Ore,  Perm.,  R.  I,  S.  C,  S.  D,  Ver,  Tex,  Wis.] 

Seven  states  require  members  of  the  lower  house  to 
be  elected  by  single  districts. 

[Cal,  Kan,  Ken,  M.  D,  Mich,  N.  Y,  Wis.] 

Thirty  constitutions  guarantee  at  least  one  repre- 
sentative to  each  county  or  town,  but  permit  general 
tickets  where  more  than  one  is  to  be  elected  to  a  dis- 
trict. Seven  states  have  no  constitutional  provisions 
which  would  interfere  with  proportional  representation 
in  the  election  of  Representatives. 

[Del,  La„  111,  Ind,  Minn,  Nev,  Wash.] 

In  all  other  states  constitutional  amendments  to  per- 
mit multiple  districts  would  be  necessary.  (Michigan 
1890.)2 


1  Based  largely  on    "Proportional    Representation.'"  by   Prof.   .1.    k. 
Commons,  see  p.  265  of  that  work. 
aSee  Maynard  v.  Board  of  Canvassers  ( 1890),  h-4  Mich.  228. 
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Limited  and  Cumulative  Voting 

Five  constitutions  require  that  every  elector  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote  for  all  the  officers  which  may  be  elec- 
tive by  all  the  people. 

[Minn.,  Mont.,  N.  J.,  Nev.,  N.  Y.] ' 

Others  provide  constitutional  guarantees  which  have 
been  interpreted  adverse  to  proportional  representa- 
tion: 

Cumulative  voting  has  been  held  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional under  provisions  granting  citizens  the  right  to 
vote  at  all  elections,  on  the  ground  that  the  clause 
implies  such  citizen  shall  have  but  one  vote. 

[Maynard  v.  Board  of  Canvassers  (1890),  84  Mich. 
228.] 

The  reverse  of  this  decision  is  found  in  People  v. 
Nelson  (1890)  133  111.  565. 

Limited  vote  has  been  held  to  be  in  violation  of  the 
provision  that  citizens  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  alt 
elections. 

[State  v.  Bedell,  53  Atl.  198  (N.  J.  1902)  ;  State  v. 
Wrightson,  56  N.  J.  L.  126;  State  v.  Constantine 
(1884),  42  Ohio  St.  437;  In  re  Opinion  of  Judges  (R. 
I.  1898),  41  Atl.  1009.] 

The  opposite  decision  was  given  in  Commonwealth 
v.  Reeder,  (Penn.  1895)  33  Atl.  67. 

These  provisions  would  not  be  violated  by  the  Mul- 
tiple Vote  of  the  List  System. 

Plurality  Elections 

Nearly  all  State  Constitutions  contain  a  plurality 
rule  of  elections,  which  would  prevent  the  election  of 
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candidates  on  a  general  ticket  who  had  not  received  a 
plurality  of  the  votes.  This  would  leave  room  only 
for  the  simple  cumulative  vote.  In  twenty  seven  states, 
however,  the  Constitutions  do  not  apply  this  rule  to  the 
election  of  members  of  the  legislature. 
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CONCLUSION 


List  System 

This  system  will  be  found  best  adapted  to  use  in 
the  United  States  because  of  its  great  simplicity,  its 
adaptibility  to  large  constituencies,  its  direct  recogni- 
tion of  the  party  system,  and  because  it  may  be  oper- 
ated with  the  Australian  ballot.  It  is  further  recom- 
mended, as  set  forth  in  the  following,  because  it  has 
been  found  to  secure  a  fair  and  accurate  distribution 
of  seats  to  the  various  political  parties,  because  it  has 
been  found  to  express  fully  the  choice  of  the  people 
as  to  the  candidates  to  be  elected  within  each  party, 
and  has  been  found  fair  as  between  the  candidates. 
It  is  not  only  simple  in  its  calculations  involving  simple 
operations  and  a  single  process,  but  is  not  varied  by 
contingencies  of  the  voting  or  counting.  The  results 
are  easily  subjected  to  review  and  recount. 
Multiple  Vote 

This  is  to  be  preferred  to  single  vote  not  only  for 
legal  reasons,  but  also  because  it  gives  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  the  expression  of  personal  preferences. 
With  the  provision  that  the  elector  be  allowed  to  dis- 
tribute his  votes  among  the  candidates  of  all  the  lists, 
it  will  enable  the  voter  to  select  especially  desirable 
candidates  of  other  tickets  than  his  own,  it  will  en- 
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able  candidates  to  run  effectively  on  independent 
tickets,  and  will  open  a  way  for  effective  work  by  third 
parties. 

It  should  be  provided  that  such  votes  as  the  elector 
does  not  desire  to  cast  for  candidates  individually  may 
be  cast  for  the  party  ticket  as  a  whole.  In  this  way 
members  of  a  party  may  express  preference  for  can- 
didates within  their  party,  or  for  a  favorite  in  another 
without  the  loss  to  their  party  of  the  whole  vote. 
Poor  candidates  may  be  voted  against  by  voting  for 
the  other  candidates  of  the  ticket. 

Simple  or  Droop  Quota  will  be  found  most  success- 
ful, both  on  account  of  their  greater  simplicity,  and  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  the  d'Hondt  quota  in  spite  of 
its  mathematical  ingeniousness  has  not  arrived  at  more 
accurate  results. 

Seats  allotted  to  a  party  can  not  be  more  fairly  dis- 
tributed among  the  candidates  of  the  party  than  ac- 
cording to  their  personal  votes.  The  method  of  voting 
above  described  offers  an  incentive  to  the  casting  of 
individual  votes,  but  in  case  of  a  dirth  of  such,  there 
would  be  no  objections  to  distributing  the  places  by 
order  on  the  ticket, ^or  by  lot. 

The  voting  is  accomplished  by  the  elector  by  putting 
a  cross  before  such  candidates  as  he  chooses  to  vote 
for,  and  by  putting  a  cross  before  the  name  of  the 
party  to  which  he  desires  the  remaining  votes  to  be  ac- 
credited. 

The  counting  of  the  vote  is  accomplished  by  ac- 
crediting to  each  party  as  many  votes  as  are  cast  for 
its  candidates  plus  those  cast  as  party  votes. 
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Laws  embodying  the  above  scheme  in  whole  or  in 
part  are  found  in  the  Swiss  Cantons,  where  it  has 
given  most  satisfactory  results. 

Proportional  Representation  in  this  form  will  not 
only  secure  the  representation  of  minorities  but  will 
also  enable  third  parties  to  accomplish  results  without 
having  first  to  become  a  majority  party,  so  that  votes 
cast  for  such  will  not  "be  as  good  as  thrown  away." 

In  districts  where  one  party  has  had  so  large  a 
majority  that  many  voters  of  all  parties  saw  no  need 
of  voting,  it  will  create  an  active  interest  in  politics 
and  result  in  the  polling  of  a  larger  vote.  It  will  en- 
able reforms  to  be  brought  about  within  parties  without 
the  defeat  of  the  party.  It  will  open  the  way  for 
"represeentation  of  interests"  without  the  necessity  of 
constitutional  changes,  and  will  leave  the  question  of 
such  representation  with  the  people  for  settlement. 
Above  all  it  will  secure  true  and  effective  representa- 
tion of  both  majority  and  minority  of  the  population. 
[For  a  draft  of  a  law  following  these  lines  see  that 
recommended  by  a  committee  of  the  American  Propor- 
tional Representation  League  appointed  at  Saratoga  in 
1895  (Commons,  "Proportional  Representation"  p. 
119)] 
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